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at all like this vision of mine. I do not greatly care. 
Not for much gold would I give up this memory of a 
happy journey. Whether I can read Greek now or not 
— what matters that? Because I can not travel there 
again, shall I therefore regret that I was once privileged 
to dwell in Arcady? I rather rejoice that for a time at 
least my steps were turned thither, and I try to guide 
others also towards the pleasures of that delectable land. 
Cov^^^^vi'i^f^r.. Virginia C. Gildersleeve. 
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A Companion to Classical Texts. By F. W. Hall. 

Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1913). Pp.363. 

$3-i5- 
Mr. Hall's book consists of nine chapters, on The 
Ancient Book, The Text of Greek Authors in Ancient 
Times, The Text of Latin Authors in Ancient Times, The 
History of Latin Texts from the Age of Charlemagne 
to the Italian Renaissance, The History of Texts During 
the Period of the Italian Renaissance, Recension, 
Emendation, MS Authorities for the Text of the Chief 
Classical Writers, The Nomenclature of MSS, with the 
Names of Former Possessors. The book is intended 
especially for 

those who, without wishing to become specialists in 
textual criticism, yet find that textual problems inevi- 
tably enter into their studies. Many people tend to 
regard textual criticism as a disease. But it is neither 
a disease nor a science, but simply the application of 
common sense to a class of problems which beset all 
inquirers whose evidence rests upon the authority of 
manuscript documents. 

And the author has applied common sense to the 
problems covered by the book. If there is little in it 
that is new, there is much that is stated in a new and 
simple manner. Each chapter is followed by a short 
bibliography. The result is a readable, scholarly and 
altogether commendable book, well adapted to the pur- 
poses intended. The great difficulty with a book of 
this sort is to know where to stop — every one will feel 
that certain topics should not have been excluded and 
that others again should have been treated more fully. 
Some of the reviewer's notions on these matters will 
come out in a discussion of the separate chapters. 

Chapter I gives a good account of the papyrus roll, 
its manufacture and its effect on literature (as in deter- 
mining the length of books), the change from roll to 
codex, and the book trade. It seems unsafe to argue 
from Martial 14.190, Pellibus exiguis artatur Livius 
ingens, however, that the parchment MS here men- 
tioned contained only excerpts. 

Chapter II is based chiefly on Wilamowitz, as Mr. 
Hall informs the reader. First comes a discussion of 
the pre-Alexandrian period, in which there were few 
agencies tending to preserve the original texts. Alexan- 
drian scholarship has given us our modern texts. It 
has protected poetry more than prose. In an unpro- 
tected text conjectural emendation must be resorted 



to far more often than in a protected text. The newly 
found papyri show that one must not put all his trust in 
one class of MSS. 

The next three chapters deal with the history of Latin 
texts (the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are rightly 
deemed of sufficient importance to be given separate 
chapters). In contrast with the Greek texts, most 
Latin texts were protected by scholarship from the 
first. Beginning with the second century B.C. scholars 
busied themselves with the texts of Latin authors (one 
might almost say that the scholar as well as the school- 
teacher seized upon the Aeneid with avidity as soon as 
it was published). The methods of Roman scholarship 
were derived from Greece — notably from Pergamum 
and Alexandria. To the very end of antiquity scholars 
gave their attention to the texts of classical authors. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries a number of amateur 
critics kept up the tradition. The names of several of 
these are preserved in the subscriptions of MSS, e. g. 
Mavortius in the MSS of Horace. The unfavorable 
attitude of some Christians toward everything pagan 
was counterbalanced by the desire to perpetuate the 
monuments of Rome's past greatness. In this move- 
ment Cassiodorus and Isidore were particularly promi- 
nent. During the Middle Ages the importance of Italy 
in continuing the classical tradition is small compared 
with that of France, Germany and England. The 
Irish and the English brought to the Continent an 
interest in classical learning. The Englishman Alcuin 
became head of Charlemagne's Court School, and was 
largely responsible for the humanistic revival of the 
ninth century. 

Mr. Hall inserts at this point a description of the 
methods of medieval scribes and scholars. To say that 
"the size and arrangement of the quires often provide 
important evidence for the age and history of a codex" 
is scarcely illuminating to the uninitiated. The 
activity of the ninth century is well summed up in the 
words 

The immense services rendered by the Carolingians 
to the Latin classics consist, therefore, not in their 
attempts at recension, which could never be systematic, 
but in the accuracy with which they copied the good 
manuscripts which were still accessible, and in the 
legibility of the script in which they copied them. 

The chapter on the Renaissance seems much too 
short to one who takes a special interest in that period 
of intense enthusiasm. The pendulum swung back and 
once again Italy was the center of classical learning. 
By the way, it is worth emphasizing here that the 
Renaissance began in the fourteenth, not in the fifteenth 
century, as one sees stated altogether too often. The 
essential feature of the Renaissance movement was the 
eager search for classical manuscripts. Hence the 
great import^ance of Sabbadini's work, especially his 
two volumes of Discoveries of Latin and Greek MSS in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, the second of 
which appeared after the publication of Mr. Hall's 
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book. These excellent books are indispensable to one 
who is working with Renaissance MSS. 

The chapter on recension well traces the advance in 
methods during the last few centuries. But Mr. Hall 
does not show clearly what a great advance has taken 
place in very recent years and what the future has in 
store for us (see my paper on The Present Status of 
Latin Text Criticism, The Classical Weekly 4.25 ff .). 
The importance of Bentley is overemphasized, as it 
usually is. It would be just as well for textual critics to 
forget Bentley for a time. After the historical sketch 
Mr. Hall discusses methods used in recension. This is 
very useful material for the beginner. However, to say 
that there are more than 70 Catullus MSS of the fif- 
teenth century which are descended from the lost 
Verona MS is like saying that a pound sterling is worth 
over $2.80, for it has been stated in print that there are 
about 120 such MSS. Mr. Hall's cautious attitude 
toward fifteenth century MSS with their interpolations 
is in pleasing contrast to the implicit faith bestowed on 
them by many scholars. 

The chapter on emendation covers the various scribal 
errors and contains some very sensible remarks that all 
would-be emenders should take to heart. On the sub- 
ject of contractions a noteworthy work has appeared 
since the publication of Mr. Hall's book. Professor Lind- 
say's Notae Latinae (compare also his article, A New 
Clue to the Emendation of Latin Texts, in Classical 
Philology 11.270-277). 

The chapter on the MS authorities of our classical 
texts is, and perhaps is bound to be, somewhat uneven 
and unsatisfactory. Some authors, as Terence, receive 
very full treatment, while others are slighted. The 
same material may generally be found in some of the 
histories of literature, as those by Schanz and Teuflel. 
First editions and indexes are regularly quoted. In- 
stead of the former it would have been more useful to 
mention the best critical editions. Late authors, both 
pagan and Christian, are for the most part passed over, 
e. g. Vegetius, Martianus Capella and Augustine. The 
cheap and excellent indexes in Schwabe's Catullus and 
Hiller's TibuUus are not mentioned. There are other 
omissions and some errors. 

Acquaintance with an article by Professor Merrill, 
entitled On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny's Letters, Classical 
Philology, 2.129-156, would have prevented an erron- 
eous statement about a MS of Pliny's Letters. 

Of the last chapter the author says in his Preface that 
it "would perhaps have been the most useful if I had 
been able to render it as complete as I could wish". 
With this the reader agrees. Students will find the list 
of names of MSS and their owners useful as a basic list 
to which they may add. Naturally there are great 
inconsistencies. Scholars who are somewhat obscure 
are mentioned, while men like Petrarch, the very first of 
modem MS owners and collectors, and Coluccio Salu- 
tati are omitted. Much may be added to the useful 
but scrappy information as to the present home of the 
MSS of earlier scholars; e. g. many of Manetti's MSS 



are in the Palatine collection of the Vatican library. 
Let us hope that some time we may have a more com- 
plete list of this sort. 
University OF PiTTSBxmGH. B. L. UllMAN. 



A History of Latin Literature. By Marcus Southwell 
Dimsdale. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany (1915). Pp. viii + 549. $1.50. 
Mr. Dimsdale's book, whose seventeen chapters 
present a sketch of Latin literature from primitive 
litany to Boethius, forms a volume in the series entitled 
Short Histories of the Literatures of the World, edited 
by Edmund Gosse, and supposedly is addressed to the 
wider public. In the language of its author (Preface, v) , 

The book is intended for the general reader, and 
therefore I have dwelt on the broader aspects of the 
subject more than on details and points of contro- 
versy. . . . 

Whether or not the intention thus expressed is ful- 
filled depends on the definition of "general reader". 
If he is a person looking for a rapid and easy survey of a 
literature in which a partial, and usually rather slight, 
acquaintance has given him an interest, it is to be 
doubted whether he either desires or needs a book of 
five hundred and forty-nine closely reasoned, closely 
stated pages weighted with detail. Surely the reader 
will not be very "general" who appreciates being told 
(154) of the Galliambic meter that 

originally a lesser Ionic tetrameter catalectic, it had 
been so far modified on the principle of representing a 
long syllable by two short ones (resolution), and on that 
of transferring the second of these to the succeeding foot, 
and there treating it, in conjunction with another 
short syllable, as convertible with a single long one 
(anaclasis), that its Ionic character had been obscured, 
and its movement becoming predominatingly trochaic 
it corresponded with two Anacreontic lines, the second 
of them one syllable short. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Dimsdale has constantly in 
mind the very restricted audience formed by the 
teacher, the lecturer, and the serious student of Latin 
literature. For them his book will prove a valuable and 
attractive aid in matters both of fact and appreciation. 
While it does not contain all the apparatus of scholar- 
ship and cannot be substituted for the exhaustive works 
which we have long used, it contains all that the average 
undergraduate student really needs, and all that the 
average teacher or lecturer ought to want to present. 
What should make it especially welcome is its systema- 
tic yet not formal character, and its judicial tone. The 
author's mode of procedure is uniform, without being 
monotonous. In the treatment of every important 
figure or movement, he presents an orderly summary of 
fact, follows this with a resume of adverse criticism, and 
concludes with such an evaluation as clearly accounts 
for the phenomenon of survival and popularity. 
Adverse criticism is given full hearing. Mommsen is 
allowed to express his opinion of Cicero as "only an 
advo.cate and not a good one", along with unfavorable 
critics less unjust and more penetrating. We are not 



